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ALFRED AND GOOD TIMES. 


“Now, Alfred, mind what I tell you; keep out 
of mischief, and keep close to your books. You | 
know you’re a pretty good boy when you’re pean 
after, but there will be no grandmother to watch 
over you, nor any sister Louise to play with you, | 
at Hartstone school. However, it is time you were | 
jearning to take care of yourself.” 

“The stage is coming, grandmother. You know | 
Tildo as well as I can, Any way, I’ve played with | 
girls long enough. There, Lou, I didn’t mean to | 
say that, the last thing; let’s kiss and forget it—| 
and good-by !” 

And Alfred snatched up his gloves, and followed | 
the stage-driver and his trunk to the coach, saying | 
to himself, “Grandmother talks to me as if I was a} 
baby, and always should be one. But here goes | 
for school and a good time, and boys to play with.” | 

“What’s that you're saying, my boy,” called the | 
driver from his seat, for Alfred had spoken his | 
thoughts a little louder than he was aware of. 

*Q, nothing, nothing, but straight on to the 
Hartstone cars;” and in a few minutes he wang 
whirling over the rails—with his grandmother, | 
Louise, the old library, farm-houses, frozen ponds, | 
md the new studies and “splendid fellows” at 
school, shifting and mingling themselves curiously | 
in the kaleidoscope of his mind. | 

The next we know of the young gentleman is 
contained in the following letter: 








“Dear SisteR Lov :—I’m glad you ain’t a boy, 
to have to be sent away to school. It’s awful! 


Books are a different sort of thing here from what | away, or should come home on account of my | Eleusis. A long line of tombs, completely buried 
we studied together at Aunt Caroline’s. No ‘Easy health? 


THE OLD HORSE SHOE. 


What a coward Iam! I'll stay through 


lessons,’ no ‘Progressive Readers,’ in this place, this term, any way, and old H. and the boys shall 
Itell you. It’s all clear essence of study, no milk | see that it takes more than size to make a scholar. 


and water about it—and bitter enough, too, some- | 


I suppose you'll feel dreadfully, to hear me speak 





in sand, runs along both sides of this “sacred way,” 
by which great Athenians used to be carried to their 
last home, and the fashionable world of Athens 
used to crowd to the fetes of Ceres. 








Years passed on; Rosa was now fifteen, and her 
father thought it high time she should be put into 
some way of earning her bread. He naturally con- 
sulted the sisters of Chaillot. They reported their 
pupil to be a strange girl, of whom nothing could 
be made; she had very little power, they said, of 
acquiring knowledge, and it would be a sheer waste 
of time and money to educate her for a governess ; 
the only thing on earth to which she might be put 
was perhaps needlework of some sort. Before M. 
Bonheur left the convent parlor, and without the 
least reference to Rosa’s own ideas on the subject, 
he had decided upon placing her with a dressmaker. 
This apprenticeship, however, only lasted one 
week ; at the end of that time, her father, calling 
to see his daughter, was startled to find her looking 
wretchedly ill, and was, moreover, touched to the 
heart when the motherless girl, throwing her arms 
round his neck, in an agony of tears, besought her 
release. M. Bonheur had the good sense to take 
her away at once. But not the less heavily did 
the poor drawing-master sigh over this fresh bur- 
den added to his cares, as, with Rosa on his arm, 
he walked home through those bustling Paris 
streets. Almost in despair, he looked down at the 
swarthy brow, the strongly marked lines of the 
young face beside him. This portionless girl, who 
could never hope to be married for beauty, and of 
whom neither housekeeper, governess nor dress- 
maker could be made—what in the world was a 
poor man to do with such an impracticable subject ? 

M. Bonheur decided to meet the difficult ques- 
tion, or rather to postpone it for a year to come, 
by placing the young lady in a good school, where 
his services were taken as an equivalent. For the 
first time in her life, Rosa entered the drawing- 
class, and in it, to her father’s delighted surprise, 
she speedily outstripped her companions. The 


times. There’s not much fun in pitching out of so disrespectfully of the master, and grandmother | year ended, Rosa asked his permission to return 
bed in the morning, half-awake and half-frozen, | will feel worse. I'll see if I can’t say something | ROSA BONHEUR. | home, and devote herself entirely to the studio. 
right into the middle of the Latin Grammar, espe- good about him next time. I must stop now, and! Somewhere about 1820, a young artist of no|M. Bonheur, who had by this time received abun- 


tially if it’s twenty below zero, and you haven’t dive into Cesar, or there'll be something more to | small promise resolutely bade Paris and his dreams | dant proofs of her talents, gladly consented; she 


time to make your fire, or don’t know how. I don’t’ pay than the wars with the Gauls. 
ee half so much for Jack Frost as Ido for Old| Lou, be thankful you’re a girl, and don’t have | as a drawing-master at Bordeaux; for in the old | 
Hartstone, though; the boys call him ‘Old,’ such hard times as i vinous city lived Raymond Bonheur’s parents, poor, 
though he doesn’t look anywhere near thirty. If| Your affectionate brother, ‘aged and infirm, and to their maintenance and | 
bewas old, I should like him better, for grand- | ‘comfort the son nobly chose to devote himself. | 
mother’s sake. But I guess he’s just enough of a; “Home again for a good time! I declare I feel his sacrifice on the shrine of filial duty was to be | 
boy to be sorry he’s grown up, for he seems to feel | like a hero returned from the wars !” more than repaid by the purest domestic happi- | 
akind of grudge against us fellows whenever we It is Alfred, sitting there upon his trunk in the ness, Among his earliest pupils was a young girl 
have any sort of a good time. library, both his gloves thrown down in just the from Altona, poor, like himself, but of a very pleas- | 
These ain’t exactly the kind of boys I like; | old careless way, and grandmother looking at him ing person, and endowed with a good share of tal- | 
there’s some tall fellows among them, though! just as wise and kind, and sister Lou just as meek | ent and energy. A tender relatipn speedily sprang 
They think I’m a little shaver, but I’m as old as| 2nd loving, with her hands folded before her, wait-' yp between master and scholar; the old people 
any of them. (I wouldn’t have them think I cared | ing to hear the conclusion of her brother’s school jooked on approvingly, and, before long, Raymond 
for being snubbed, but—’nough said about that.) _| history, which ran thus : brought his wife home to the humble household. 
Tl give in, Lou. The women race is best, after| “It’s a good place for Latin and ‘lickings,’ grand- Madame R. Bonheur, who was a good pianist, gave 
all. And grandmother’s advice is very good, taken mother, but awful hard on a boy’s disposition. I music lessons; the number of her husband’s pupils 
with cookies and crab-apple jelly, as she always don’t think I'm as amiable as I used to be, but then steadily increased, and a family of four children 
gives it. (I’ve eaten up most of mine, and what I I always did need a good deal of sweetening. crowned the married happiness of the couple. 
didn’t eat the boys stole, before I had a chance to Didn’t get it at Hartstone school, though.” | Rosalie, the eldest of these, and the subject of our 
ofr them any. ‘There are one or two fellows here | “But the boys and the good times?” inquired sketch, was born March 22, 1822. 
that I'd like to make friends with.) | Louise, with the mildest touch of roguery in her| She was only ten years old when her father lost 
Lou, I've always been sorry for that speech I tone. his wife, and, his parents being now dead, he de-| 
made when I came away, about playing with girls. | “Lou, boys are very well, but I haven’t learned cided, under the restlessness of his first grief, “# 
Til be ‘spooney’ enough (using Hartstone classics) t manage one WET well yet; it will be as much as transplant his family to Paris. Henceforth the lit- 
to tell you, that ever since April came in, I’ve been I can do, with your help and grandmother’s too, at tle ones seemed to have passed a somewhat cheer- 
Wishing I could go with you down to the end of present. And as for the good times, they are down Jess childhood. Their father’s time was wholly en- 
the old garden, to watch for the first Baltimore | in the lot with the black pony, or in the woods with grossed by his professional duties; they had few | 
oriole, or to the Bayberry Rocks by the river, to You, Lou, where the sassafras and blueberries’ opportunities for finding new playfellows in place | 
hunt for liverwort blossoms under the big oaks, | STOW, and at the little round tea-table, with grand- | of those they had left behind, and a mother’s ten-| 
S'pose I shall like boys best, some time, but— , ™other’s toast and turnovers. I tell you, Lou, qerness was ill replaced by the care of an elderly | 
well, if girls weren’t so terribly afraid of a gun, ®ny body is pretty badly off that can’t find good housekeeper, cross and somewhat tyrannical, As | 
and if they liked to row boats and climb trees; _ times at home, for they’re not to be had anywhere for Rosa, perhaps she suffered more than the others | 
but then, perhaps, it’s as well they don’t. The | else.” —Little Pilgrim. | under this government. The child had all sorts of 
only real trouble I’ve- got into here was about | |odd ways, which clashed dreadfully with old Na- | 
climbing a tree. There’s a long story about it, | SINGULAR DISCOVERY NEAR ATHENS | non’s notions of what was propre and gentil. She | 
that I can’t tell you now; but the upshot was, the | . s s my Fe _ | made friends with the whole dog-and-cat population | 
master lectured me here before all the boys, as if I A letter just = ceived in Paris gives the following | of the quartier. If she met cattle on the road to! 
Was a thief, and a genuine gallows-bird. | Serenns of the discov vinddaneed Athens, by pure acci- | market, she would run into the midst of the drove, 
I didn’t know there was a bird’s nest up there dent, of some very interesting monuments’: | and pat them right and left, and had a perfect ma- | 
among the cherry blossoms, and I thought trees ‘nia for following sheep out of town. A terrible | 
Were made to climb. And then the idea of my child, declared Nanon, who could be taught neither | 
Stealing the eggs of a poor, innocent robin !—it but found it was a fixture. Hecleared a part of it, | PhAYe?S DoF catechism, and who had actually only 
Was a little too mean for me to take in. Iwas 80 and saw it was the wall of a building ; he Teed learned her letters from a gray parrot which had a 
mad with the master for thinking it of me, that I the wall, and found there was an inscription on it, | knack of repeating the alphabet. The housekeeper, | 
Wouldn’t have defended myself, if it had been worth which, as he could not read, gave him no great in- | in despair over her charge, earnestly entreated that | 
While. Guess he judged me to be the kind of boy sight into his discovery. He, however, consulted 
he used to be himself. |S citioos chbta of Uetneleeins tee diego by Chaillot. To the sisters Rosa accordingly went. 
Lou, I believe I'm homesick. Don’t tell grand- tatoes has opened to theteyes of pitas, teats thy Her attendance at school became sadly irregular, 
mother; but do you think she would care if I ran| world the “via sacra” which went from Athens to but no one, it seems, interfered for correction. 





ALFRED.” 
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A small proprietor amusing himself after the 
fashion of his kind in digging up his own potatoes, 
came on something hard. He tried to dig it up, 





| of future celebrity a long farewell, to settle down | became his favorite pupil, and brought to her work 
all the energy of a mind which had struggled into 
freedom ; all that patience and zeal which are the 


true tokens of genius. She copied daily in the 
Louvre, her imagination fired by the grandeur and 
majesty of the great masters, and hardly vouch- 
safed a glance at the cattle-pieces of Paul Potter, 
Cuyp, and other artists of the same school, among 
whose noble brotherhood she was herself to be en- 
rolled. 

In 1849 Mademoiselle Bonheur was appointed 
by government Director of the Female School of 
Design. In the course of the same year her father, 
who had found leisure during the latter part of his 
life, to send several pictures of respectable merit to 
the salon, was carried off by the cholera. He left 
his younger children to their sister’s special care, 
and the trust has been nobly fulfilled. Auguste 
Bonheur follows in her steps as landscape and an- 
imal painter ; her second brother, Isidore, is well 
known as an animal sculptor, and the graceful 
compositions, in still life and flower painting, by 
Madame Peyrol, the youngest of the family, are de- 
servedly admired. Mademoiselle Bonheur has 
chosen as her Paris residence an old-fashioned 
house in the Rue d’Assas, with a large court-yard 
attached. Entering this, you find a farm-yard in 
the heart of the city; round it are stables and oat- 
tle-sheds; in the middle, a good-sized piece of 
pasture is enclosed, where sheep, goats and heifers, 
browse together on the best of terms. Here a pea- 
cock airs his train in the sun; there a knot of 
pigeons coo and beckon, cocks crow, guinea fowl 
call, hens clamor over their brood. At intervals 
over the din of the poultry booms the deep bellow 
of a Highland steer, or one long bay from a favor- 
ite English hound. Cross the threshold of the 
painting-room, and there are these living models 
multiplied on the walls by studies more or less fin- 
ished, but all portrait-like in their faithfulness, all 
instinct with that subtle charm which has been well 
called the painter’s magic. Presently in comes a 
goat, evidently free of the sanctum; trots round 
with a critical air, which is irresistibly comic; wags 
his venerable beard over sundry sketches of him- 


Rosa might be sent as day-boarder to the nuns of self, and away clatters Capricornus again. Next 
| appears Margot, a beautiful mare, coming straight 
up to her owner’s easel with those affectionate 
; Whinnyings which beg some token of recognition 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








quite as plainly as any human utterance. The fig- 
ure, in a loose costume, something between blouse 
and paletot, seated before the easel, appears some- 
what insignificant; but now as the artist looks up 
with a smile at her favorite, one glance at the face, 
which most of us know through Dubufe’s portrait, 
at the massive forehead, at the fine intent eyes, the 
physiognomy, in which strength and simplicity are 
so rarely blended, suffices to impress you with the | 
presence of genius. | 
Rosa Bonheur’s works are so highly appreciated 

by English amateurs, that they are becoming more | 
numerous in this country than in her own. Seve- 

ral of them, including her delicious “Morning in 

the Highlands,” the “Horse-fair,” the “Ploughing 

near Nevers,” and the “Haymaking,” are well 

known through engravings or lithographs. Her | 
pictures are eminently calculated to enlarge our| 
enjoyment of out-door nature; this she presents | 
to us precisely as it appears, not perhaps to every | 
eye, but to that of the painter. What she gives us | 
is true, wholesome reality, as observed with a clear | 
eye, and set forth by a skilful hand.—Chambers’ | 
Journal. 


pia eee: eS 
THE OLD HORSE SHOE. | 

Jemmy Blake did the marketing for his widowed | 
mother. He was a sober, attentive boy, and strictly | 
economical over every cent of his mother’s money. | 
It is well he was so, for her means were very | 
limited ; and besides Jemmy, she had to provide for 
a sickly daughter. One day Jemmy was going 
along the road with his basket on his arm, earnestly 
thinking of the items he had to purchase, and figur- 
ing up in his mind how he could save enough out | 
of his dollar to buy a little fruit for his sick sister. 
Presently he espied something shining in the dust, 
and on going towards it and touching it with his 
foot, he found it was a horse shoe. Possibly it be- 
longs to the blacksmith over the way, thought 
Jemmy. So in he went, and holding up his prize, 
asked the proprietor of the forge whether that was 
his shoe. 

“My shoe!” returned the blacksmith, jocosely 
holding up his foot, “it doesn’t look as if it would 
fit me, does it ?” 

“No, I don’t mean that, sir,” replied Jemmy, 
smiling at the man’s joke, “I thought some of your 
customers may have dropped it.” 

‘And now that you have found it, I suppose you 
want to be paid for picking it up? Isn’t that it, 
bub »” 

“No, sir,” returned Jemmy; “the shoe is not 
mine, and the time and labor that it has cost me to 
fetch it across the street don’t amount to anything, 
so you can have it, and welcome.” 

While Jemmy was making this remark, a gentle- 
man stood at the door of the smithy with his horse 
by the bridle; it had lost a shoe, and the owner 
wanted the blacksmith to replace it immediately. 

“If I don’t mistake, sir,” said the man, “this is 
the very shoe your horse lost ; and if so, it will save 
me half an hour that it would take me to fit a new 
one.” 

On trying the shoe it proved to be the identical 
one that the horse had lost. 

“A half an hour is of very great importance to 
me at this moment,” remarked the gentleman, “so 
much s0, indeed, that I feel bound to make this lad 
a present, especially after the remarks I heard him 
make as I entered the forge.” So placing a bill in 
Jemmy’s hand, he bade him run off and finish the 
errand he appeared to be engaged on. 

It is easy to imagine how much Jemmy was sur- 


side of poor Higby, and he continued, “See! T’ve | 
spilt the cold tea you gave me to drink in the 
night, all over the bed. My hands are so weak [| 
can’t manage the cup.” 

“Never mind, Charlie, no harm done;” and I 
carefully absorbed the moisture with a cloth at! 
hand. “There, let me put the blankets close about : 
your shoulders, for you look cold.” yee 

He turned an appealing look upon me, and said, 
“O, I’m so sorry you hadn’t bricks enough for all, | 
to-night, for I’m so cold !” , | 

I looked at my watch. In fifteen minutes lights | 
would be extinguished ; night dark; bricks in a} 
wall twenty rods distant; no fire approachable ex- | 
cept the guard’s, outside the gate; only by partic- | 
ular favor was I allowed out with bricks before ; | 
and what if a stranger guard was on post? It; 
would take some time, and visiting sister would 
then be impossible for that night. I felt of his 

nands, then of his feet, and was decided instantly. | 
They were like bits of ice. | 

How pleased the poor fellow looked when he saw | 
the decision. “I make youa great deal of trouble,” | 
said he, “for which I thank you so much; and | 
when I get better I’ll wait on you, or do anything | 
in my power to repay your kindness.” These were 
his last words. 

On my return I quickly threw back the blankets 
and arranged a nice hot brick so it would not burn 
his feet, wondering the while that he should have 
dropped asleep so soon: then approached his breast 
with another for his hands, when, O horrors! the 
eyes were glazed—the lips parted—the cheek cold 
—the heart stilled. Life was extinct. 

The spirit of poor, patient Charlie Higby had 
winged its flight to that better land where wars and 
fightings are unknown, and the weary are at rest. 





——+or—____—_ 
For the Companion. 
THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER. 


“Did you see the electric light on the State 
House last Thursday night, uncle ?” 

“I did, Robert ; and a splendid sight it was, too.” 

“How was the light produced, uncle? I can’t 
understand it exactly, though I have read one or 
two accounts of it. Why is it called electric light, 
sir ?” 

“Tt is called electric light because one of the 
principal agents used in procuring the light is elec- 
tricity.” 

“One of the principal agents, you say, sir. I 
thought it was all owing to electricity.” 

“Well, if you thought that, Robert, I don’t see 
why you should have asked the reason of its being 
called electric. The reason in that case would have 
been plain enough.” 

“True, Uncle John. I believe I was not attend- 
ing very closely to what I was saying. What I 
meant to inquire about was, the difference between 
that light and the common light obtained from gas 
or any other burning body or substance. Is it pure 
electricity, or the mere light of a heated combus- 
tible ?” 

“Well done, Robert. I declare, you begin to put 
your questions into a philosophical shape. I rather 
fancy you have been thinking over this subject, or 
have been listening to others discussing it. 
you ?” 

“Well, perhaps I have, sir; but still, as I said 
before, I have but a very confused notion concern- 
ing it, after all.” 

“That being the case, perhaps it would be as well 
that we go back a little into the origin of this light, 
and see how, when and where it was first brought 
into notice. About forty or fifty years ago Sir 


Haven’t 











prised when he found the gentleman had given him 
a two dollar bill. He soon dispatched his market- 
ing, and in a quarter of an hour after was standing 
before his mother, bringing the tears of gratitude 
from her eyes at the recital of his good fortune. 





THE FAMILY. 





A HOSPITAL INCIDENT. 


Hospital No. 14, Nashville, Tenn., formerly a 
Ladies’ Seminary, is warmed by a steam apparatus 
requiring coal for fuel. In consequence of the re- 
cent interruption of railway communication with 
the North, the supply of coal here became ex- 
hausted, eodbatnuntele, ieek as the rainy days an 
frosty nights of the winter of this latitude had be- 
gun to render artificial heat a necessity to the com- 
fort of the thin-blooded patients. 

It was the second night of the dearth of coal, 
the weather cold, evening far advanced. I was 
hastening through the duties of nurse in one of the 
wards, and sister R. (lately come to rescue me 
was lying in her room, sick with chills and fever. 

The feeblest patients had been provided with 
bricks to their feet—on the sly—it being expressly 
forbidden by the Ward Master, because the bricks 
used the night previous, despite the precaution of 
wrapping in papers, had slightly dusted the sheets. 
Many a “God bless you,” and word of comfort, 
were uttered by the shivering sufferers as the bricks 
came around, closely concealed in the folds of an 
overcoat, lest the sleeping ward master should 
awake and arise in wrath and mighty power. 

I had not seen sister R. since morning, and then 
only for a moment, leaving her quite feeble, and 
now was working with movements instinctively 
quickened by thoughts of an anticipated visit to 
her room, though only for a few minutes, before 
“Lights out!” was sounded. 


Humphrey Davy, the great English chemist, was 
engaged in making experiments upon the alkalies, 
potash and soda. He wanted to see what they 
were composed of, and what they would do, if ex- 
posed to very intense heat. He concluded that the 
heat produced by that form of electricity called 
galvanism, would be the hottest he could procure. 
So he went to work and got a number of plates of 
copper and as many plates of zinc, each plate 
measuring a foot square; these he piled up one 
over another in pairs, (one hundred in all,) with a 
piece of woollen cloth between each pair, the cloth 
being ‘moistened with a solution of salt in water. 
With this apparatus he produced a heat that would | 
melt substances which nothing else would melt, 
and finally he managed to melt the two alkalies we 
|have just mentioned, causing them to appear ir 
their original forms, which was that of two distinct 
metals. Among other experiments, he placed a 
piece of charcoal between the positive and negative | 
poles of this powerful galvanic battery, and the re- | 
| sult was the consumption of the charcoal, and the 
| production of a light that surpassed every other 
| kind of artificial light in brilliancy.” 
“And is that the way the light on the State 

House was produced, uncle ?” 

| “It was produced on the same principle, though | 
| the apparatus, or battery, may have been somewhat 
| different. The same effect is produced by sulphuric | 
|and nitric acids in contact with metallic surfaces. | 
| At the State House bits of charcoal half an inch | 
| square were used, each lasting about a quarter of | 
| an hour.” 

| “If that’s the case, uncle, the light is that of 
| burning charcoal, and not that of electric fire.” 
| “Ah, Robert, you are always diving into knotty | 











| made out to get away. The father and mother, | 


“© dear!” I heard a feeble voice exclaim, “Mrs. | points. ‘The same difficulties may be raised about | 
L., won’t you please to come here?” 1 went to the | the light and heat of acommon lamp. But as I| 


said before, electricit} was one of the principal! while he appeared to be travelling on his own ac. 
agents employed in producing the intense light of , count. F 

F . F Thus they travelled mostly at night. But fear. 
pence me PN come . pans ed therefore, | ing the vessel would sail without them, they ven- 
: “But how in the world did they pate to throw pote pag Jorisk, f ms sad + a allio — 
; ,Tunning a great risk, fo Were out 
such beautiful shades of color upon the fountain | — for pom in al} —_ = the eg 

ta Se a ing ? S party of dragoons overtook the maiden ang 
ye: ar ee ig? ‘There we ee oe, poe |her brothers. They looked first at her, and then 
: | at her baskets. One of them said to her, 
“QO, that was done by causing the rays of light * Aten hate gis tn theme baskets?” 
to pass through colored glass. These falling upon | Before she could reply, he had drawn his sword, 
the water, were reflected as from a mirror, and the and plunged it Into the basket which held the 
effect was indeed beautiful in the extreme.” | younger boy. No ery came from it; no resistance 


ceil é | was offered to the sword. 
“What a splendid idea it would be to throwa| «4 4y right !” cried the soldier, and away he ana 


flood of electric light in the same way upon the | his companions galloped down the road. 
Falls of Niagara!” O, how that sister felt, as she walked on beside 
“Why, that is the very thing Prof. Rogers talks the donkey till the be gar ag out of sight! 
of doing as soon as PEACE is announced by the au-| ‘2° her brother killed ? How she trembled as 
pig apes is she pushed aside the vegetables to look at himt 
thorities at Washington. | How her heart beat when she saw him covered with 
“Then I'll not miss that sight, uncle. I should) blood! But how glad she was when she saw him 
think all the world would be present on that occa- | stretch out his arms and look fondly at her! He 
dea | = aoe See ’ Mg = had gran ta 
od A — | but the heroic httle fellow, knowmg that the lives 
‘All the world’ sounds big, Master Bob. But | of his brother and sister would be lost if he moved 
1 haven’t a doubt that such an event would bring! oy spoke, bravely sat still and silent while the 
together an immense multitude.” | sharp sword was passing in and out of his arm. 
“T bet it would, sir.” | I know you will be glad to learn that this family 
“J would rather you would not use that word | &8¢@ped to England, all but the poor father, who 
ae re : was never allowed to see his brave boys, his bold 
bet,’ Robert.” hale | daughter and noble wife again on earth. 
“I can’t help it, sir, when Iam thinking about a! Children, be thankful for freedom to worship 
‘good time.’ ” God! In this happy land no wicked Jaws prevent 
you from going to whatever church or Sabbath 
school your parents choose you shall attend, 
Thank God for this, and show your gratitude by 
loving God and keeping His commandments. 








SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





or 
LIFE IN VICKSBURG. 
It was very unpleasant in Vicksburg during the 
bombardment. A letter from that now famous 
place says : 


SONG OF NEW ENGLAND BIRDS. 


When Robin, Swallow, Thrush and Wren, 
From “way down South” had come again, 
I roamed through field and wood, to see 

If birds, like men, could “Rebels” be ; 

I wondered if their tiny throats 

Would circulate secession “notes ;” 

I think, may be, my thoughts they knew, 
So what they sang, I'll sing to you. 


The hills on which the town is perched, are com. 
posed of a fine clay Joam, which you may cut with 
a spade as you cut a cheese witha knife. When 
the shells of Uncle Samuel began to fly about the 
ears of his rebellious nephews and nieces in Vicks. 
burg, the latter dug for themselves caves in this 
convenient soil, and hid themselves from their un- 
cle’s wrath. In point of faet, they “caved.” | 
have examined many of these subterranean sane. 
tuaries. They are mostly made by cutting a nar. 
row entrance directly into the face of a knoll, and 
then digging lateral chambers on either side, 
Some families spent most of their time in these 
holes during the siege, and in some cases furnished 
their temporary shelters with carpets and chairs, 
I rode up last evening to look at the river batteries 
labout the town. They are not numerous, and! 
|saw none mounting more than a single gun, but 
; the guns are heavy, and the plunging fire which 
they had might have been very effective. Just be- 
hind one of these upper batteries, one that mounts 
| an eight-inch rifle, and on the crown of the hill, is 

a decent dwelling, in which a numerous family have 
|lived during the entire siege. Being just in line 
with the shots fired at the battery by our gunboats, 
they resided in a perilous place. I stopped for a 
glass of water, and the old man of the house told 
me some cf his experiences : 

“Three shells have passed through my house— 
one of them burst in my bedroom. That 13-inch 
you see in the yard fell just behind the garden.” 

“And were none of your family hurt?” I said. 

“Not one.” 

“Did you have a cave ?” 

“Yes; we made one in the bank yonder, and oc- 
cupied it three nights only. The greatest trouble 
was with my children. They did not appreciate 
the danger, and it was hard to keep them out of it” 

As I passed through the door-yard to mount my 
horse, I said to one of the children—a five-year-old, 
swinging on the gate— 

“Are you a rebel ?” 

“Yeth thir.” 


First, rising from a sedgy brook, 

The stump, bold Bob-o’-Lincoln took: 
“Well now, I guess I’m glad,” said he, 
“For my free speech a stump to see ; 
They couldn’t hold me in the mesh 

Of that strange net they call ‘Secesh ;’ 

To keep me down they needn’t think on— 
Hurrah! for Bob-and-Abram Lincoln!” 


The Robin Red-breast sang his song: 
“Ah, me! I’ve seen such fearful wrong ! 

I thought at first the storm would clear up, 
But soon I had no heart to ‘chirrup !’ 

The ‘Sunny South’ is fine, I know, 

When Northern hills are white with snow; | 
But, O, ’tis full of grief and pain! | 
Cheer up! chirrup! I’m home again.” 








The Wren piped forth her tiny ery : 

“A little thing, I know, am I; 

But small, weak things, like you and me, 
My sister Sparrow, love the free!” | 
The Sparrow heard the lowly call, 

And said: “Who heeds the Sparrow's fall, 
And keeps them always in his sight, 

Shall hear ME sing ‘God speed the Right !’” 


Then Jay, the blue-bird, joined the throng, 
And bade the white Dove fly along; 

And Oriole, with throat of red— 

And then, exultantly, he said— 

“Come, loyal birds, and as we stand, 
Behold the colors of our Land! 

But every bird that’s brave and true, | 
Sing, cheer, the Red, and White, and Blue !” 


The sky o’er head was clear and bright, 

The North wind sang o’er plain and height; 

The rill went singing on its way, 

And leaves and flowers were bright and gay; 

The rock, and wood, and meadow, rang, 

As loud, and clear, and sweet they sang, 

And every bird, it seemed to me, 

Sang ‘‘Praise the Lord! We’re free! we’re free!” 
Boston Commonwealth. 

———++49—————. 
THE HEROIC BOY. 

Two hundred years ago and more, the people 
who would not be Catholics in France were fiercely} “Are you going to be a soldier when you grow 
persecuted. Thousands of them were taken. to| up?” 
prison, and cruelly put to death. Thousands more; ‘“Yeth thir.” 
fled from their cruel country to England and} Many of the adult prisoners, however, are not 8% 
America. | positive as the youngster. You may find plenty of 

One of these Huguenot families adopted a|them here who frankly confess that they made 
strange device to get away from their enemies, | woeful mistake when they took up arms against 
First they hid their money, jewels and plate, in the | the government of their country. 
quilted silk petticoats which they contrived to send | 
to England. The two eldest sons then started, and | 
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HELP ONE ANOTHER. 
daughter, and two little boys, four and six years; Betty isa cripple. She must have received some 
old, next made ready for a start. Just as they injury in her childhood, for though she is perhaps 
were about to leave, the father was seized and sent | twenty years old, she has never outgrown the stat- 
to prison. ‘ure of a child. One who should see her would 
The mother disguised herself, and by the aid of think her to be one of the helpless ones of the 
a faithful man-servant, found her way to a seaport, | world, whom some friend must lead by the hand, 
and engaged a passage in a ship bound for England. | and guard from danger. You might almost think 
Concealing herself in the house of afriend, she sent that she could do no good. But Betty does no 
the servant back to bring the children. think so. She knows that the heart that wi-hes to 
This was a perilous matter, because, like other be helped will find a way, and she can do something 
Huguenots, they were closely watched by their Po- | to make another happy. 
pish enemies. So the daughter, who was sixteen! Betty has a friend named Mary. Mary is tall, 
years old, dressed herself as a peasant girl. Aj and can step firmly; but Mary is blind. In the 
donkey with two huge baskets slung across his | house, where everything is familiar to her, she ¢# 
back, was procured, and one of the boys was) find her way without much difficulty, and if you 
placed in each basket. When they were put in, should watch her as she passes about, you wou 
their sister said : , hardly think that she cannot see. But out of doors 
“Be sure you keep still till I come to take you | all is different. There sae is obliged to tread care 
out. Whatever happens on the journey, don’t) fully, lest she stumble on some stone, or at some 
speak or move, for if you do, you will be taken out uneven place in the road which she cannot se 
by the soldiers, and we shall be sent to prison.” She hearkens watchfully, lest she should be in the 
“We won’t make the least noise, see if we do,” | way of some passer-by, or lest some carriage Tul 
replied the little boys, as they crowded into the | ning almost noiselessly should put her in dange™ 
corners of the baskets. So, though she loves the free air out of doors, § 
The daughter, aided by the man-servant, covered cannot be quite at ease unless some one is with 
the boys with vegetables and fruit, and on top of, her. 
all placed a basket filled with poultry, and then; Betty knows this, and she wishes that she coulu 
started, as if for market. , The servant, dressed like | help Mary. She cannot walk far, to be sure, 0 
a farmer, rode on horseback in front, keeping near | be with her often, but one thing she can do; the 
enough to the poor runaways to protect them,! knows how dearly Mary loves the sound of the 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 











<=> 
sabbath 


xd Betty determines to be her guide thither. 
perhaps Mary does not tell all that is in her heart, | 


bells, or the hour of the prayer-meeting ' they say, “where the money went to.” To save, is 
‘ring the week. Mary’s home is not far from the the 


hare where the two friends are accustomed to go, | sma 





olden rule to get rich. To squander, even in 
i sums, is the first step toward the poor-house. 


44> 
















A KEEN ANSWER. 
In the days of Queen Elizabeth a scholar hap- 





3 she gladly welcomes her kind-hearted friend ; | 
int Betty sees the pleasure written on the face of | 
he blind girl, and she is content. ; | pened to be in disgrace with her majesty, but he 

“You may see often together these two friends, managed to secure the good offices of one who was | 
oth of whom have experience of trouble. Betty in high favor at the court, with a view to regaining | 
jus become instead of eyes to the sightless Mary, | his position. The time arrived when he was to be | 
chile Mary in ber turn lends her stronger arm to | presented to the queen again. 


apport Betty’s feebler one. They sit together in| “Well,” said the Queen, “I understand you are 
the same seat in the room for prayer, and their! a great scholar. Shall I ask you one question ?” 


wices mingle in the tunes which both have sung “Anything, madame,” said he, “that lies within 
go often. Each is happier for the other’s sympathy the compass of my understanding to resolve you, I 
ind aid, and those who look at them, comparatively | will.” 

jeipless as each seems, say, wonderingly, “See how| “How many vowels be there ?” said the queen. 
they help one another.” | “That, your majesty,” replied the scholar, “is 
ear child, you can be of use to some one. No | easily known; but as you have asked me, I must 
patter how small, no matter even if you are lame | needs answer: Five.” 
ot blind, you can help some one. Sometimes the | “Which of these five could best be spared | 
jyight smile or loving word of a happy child has | said the queen. 





nade glad the weary heart of a friend or a stranger. | 









drengthened one old in years and struggling with | 


oldman, and they will bless you for your kindness. | 
Perhaps you can read toa sick friend. Perhaps 
youean run cheerfully to do some errand for your 
nother, or sister, or brother. Try to find some- 
thing to do. So you will be happy and useful ; 
and if you remember always that God will be 
piewsed by your doing what is kind and right, if 
sou uy to do right because you wish to please 
fim, you will have His approval also. 


+o 


ABOUT SEVERAL LITTLE THINGS. 


«0, that is of no consequence ; that is a very lit- 
tething.” Indeed! Are little things of no conse- 
quence? I think otherwise, and I will tell you 
me of the reasons why I think so. 

There was once a hard-working farmer who had 
tuilt a house and barn, and filled them with com- 
forts for those that lived in them. In the house 
wis plenty of food and clothing for his wife and 
children, and nice, clean beds in which they slept, 
vitha snug little crib for the baby. In the barn 
yere stores of hay and grain, and the pets that are 
fond of hay and grain, a kind old horse, a cow with 
ler pretty calf, besides plenty of pigs and chickens. 
Well, on Sunday the family were at church, all ex- 
cept the baby, and a young girl who was waiting 
mid and nurse. This girl picked up a match 
vhile sweeping the floor, and put it in her pocket. 
Then she put the baby in her little wagon, and 
drew her out in the garden among the flowers, un- 
tilshe came behind the barn. It was full of new 
hay, which came out through the seams, for it was 
not very tight, and this thoughtless girl took the 
match from her pocket, (it was a very little thing, 
you know,) and lighted one end of a single little 
straw just for the —— of seeing it burn. Ina 
ninute the whole barn was in a blaze, and she was 
forced to run with baby-wagon to get the little one 
out of the way of the flying fire, and before help 
could possibly come, the full barn, with all the 
jetted creatures in it, and the pleasant house, with 
dlits furniture and toys and comforts, were only 
two smoking heaps. The flowers and fruits in the 
garden were scorched and dead, and the family 
that went so happily to church came back and 
looked at the great ruin wrought by a little match 
ina little hand, and cried. 

You have heard what Dr. Franklin said about a 
cavalry officer in the old war times; how a nail 
dropped out of his horse’s shoe and he did not; 
think to replace it, and so “for want of a nail the | 
shoe was lost, for want of a shoe the horse was lost, 
for want of a horse the rider was lost, being over- | 
takenand slain by the enemy—all for want of a lit. | 
tle care ahout a horse-shoe nail.” You have read | 
pethaps about a little boy who locked his father’s | 
ban one night and lost the key in the grass; how | 
his baby sister was very sick with the croup that | 
night, and they could not open the barn door to| 
get the horse, and the poor boy was obliged to run | 
along way, alone, in the dark, after a doctor, or | 
else perhaps bis sister would have died. You know | 
that “a small leak will sink a great ship,” that a| 
small seed may grow to a tall tree, and that those | 
two little words, yes and no, may make a great 
many hearts glad or sorry. Many a man has writ- 
ten his name once on a little piece of paper, and in| 
that way lost more than he could earn in twenty, 
years. When you think of these things, perhaps 
you will agree with me that little things are. often | 
very important.—Springfield Republican. 
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If”s WHAT YOU SPEND. | 
“It's what thee’ll spend, my son,” said a sage old | 
quaker, “not what thee’ll make, which will decide | 
Whether thee’s to be rich or not.” The advice was | 
tnte, for it was Franklin’s in another shape: 
‘Take eare of the pence, and the pounds will take 
care of themselves.” But it cannot be too often | 
tepeated: Men are continually indulging in small 
&xpenses, saying to themselves, that it’s only a tri-| 
&, yet forgetting that the aggregate is serious, | 
that even the sea-shore is made up of petty grains 
sand. Ten cents a day is even thirty-six dollars 
anda half a year, and that is the interest of a capital 
of six hundred dollars. The man that saves ten 
cents a day only, is so much richer than he who 
oes not, as if he owned a life estate in a house 
Forth six hundred dollars; and if invested quarter- 
¥, does not take half that time. 
A ut ten cents a day is child’s play, some will ex- | 
“aim. Well, then, John Jacob Astor used to say, 
‘hat when a man, who wishes to be rich, has saved 
‘en thousand dollars, he has won half the battle. 
Not that Astor thought ten thousand much. But) 
e knew that, in making such a sum, a man ac-| 
tured habits of prudent economy, which would 
— him advancing in wealth. How many, how- 
€r, spend ten thousand in a few years in extra 
€xpenses, and then, on looking back, cannot tell, | 


Sometimes the patient suffering of a sick child has | damaging the language.” 


wmow. You can smile brightly or suffer patiently. | differently. 
Perhaps you can lead some lame girl or some blind | U (you).” 


;cook them? It might save some fuel.” 


| “THE GOLDEN WREATH,” 


“Not any of them, madame,” replied he, “without 


“Then,” retorted her majesty, “I will tell you 
We, for our own part, can best spare 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





TO KATIE. 


Katie, dost thou hurry o’er 
One short chapter every day, 

Thinking less, instead of more, 
Of thy Bible than thy play ? 

Stop, and I will tell thee now 
Of a great deal better way. 


Katie, when you read God’s Word, 
Seek your chamber’s still retreat ; 

Think you see your Saviour there, 
Then, go kneel down at his feet, 

And his eyes shall light the page, 
Making your communion sweet. 


You shall find Him hid away 
*Neath the symbols where He lies ; 

You shall see Him as He walked, 
Visible to mortal eyes; 

You shall track His bright ascent 
To His Father’s in the skies. 


Call Him back and clasp His feet ; 
Say, “I will not let Thee go 

Till my eyes Thou dost anoint, 
Till Thou set my heart aglow; 

Love for love, my heart for Thine ;” 
Katie, will you tell Him so? 


Then, no more thou'lt hurry on 

Through thy chapters, day by day, 
Thinking less instead of more, 

Of thy Bible than thy play. 
Katie, pray for light, and then 

Thou shalt find the better way. 

Bible Society Record. 
———_<+o——___—_ 

THE PAN OF BAKED BEANS. 


“If I was only rich,” said little Clara, one day 
last fall, “how happy I would make people. I 
know a dozen little poor children I would give a 
bright silver dollar to, and let them spend it just as | 
they pleased. Wouldn’t it make their eyes shine ?” | 











“{ do not know,” said her mother, “of any one 
who has a better chance to make people happy than 
my little girl.” 

“Why, mother, I haven’t much money at all. | 
Only a ten cent piece and four pennies. That | 
wouldn’t do anybody much good.” | 

“I know a very poor family who could make out | 
avery good dinner of baked beans with that money, | 
and they would think it a great luxury, too.” | 

“But it is all the money I have got,” said Clara ; | 
“and I was going to buy a little muff and tippet for 


Georgiana with it as soon as I have enough.” & 


“And if you had a great deal of money, Clara, | 


dear, you would very likely want to buy a hand- | 
some set of sable for yourself. So you would not | 
have so much to give away, after all. If we are | 
not generous with a little, we shall very likely not | 
be with a great deal.” 

Clara thought over what her mother had said, | 
when she sat alone in her play-room making a| 
bright scarf for Miss Georgiana, of a strip of crim- | 
son merino. It looked so pretty when she had run | 
a narrow ribbon on the edge, she decided that she | 
might do without the furs. 

“I will pin on a shawl under your mantle, baby, | 
when I take you out. So you will not take cold. | 
And you know, baby, it is a great deal better for | 
you to go without your muff and tippet, when you 
are only a wax baby, than for those real children 
to go without their dinner.” 

To which very conclusive reasoning Georgiana | 
nodded her head as well as the little springs in her 
neck would let her. 

“T have made up my mind, mother,” said Clara, 
with a very serious air. 

“On what subject, dear?” asked her mother. | 

“About buying those poor people a dinner of | 
baked beans.” | 

“QO!” said her mother, smiling and looking | 
pleased, “very well; would you like Catherine to 


| 
“If you please, mother. And may we bake them | 
in a big pan? and may I carry them over?” | 

“They would be too heavy; but you shall go | 
there with John, if you like.” | 

How happy the little girl was. The next day, | 
as she saw the hungry little children brighten up | 
when they saw the big pan of smoking beans, with | 
its crisp brown crust, set on their bare table, she | 
felt what a blessed thing it was to do good to the 
poor. rs 
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THE TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH THOUSAND OF | 
' 
Is published, containing the new songs. “\Marching Along,” | 
“@lory, Hallelujah,’ “ Viva T America,” **Gay and Happy. and | 
others. ‘The saie of this book has never been equailed by any | 
work of the kind. It contains nearly 300 Songs, prefaced with | 
Instruction and Exercises, the latter including several pieces 
with motions adapted to the various trades—a very attractive 
feature. Price 35 cents, on receipt of which copies will be sent 
post-paid. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
3 277 Washington Street. 


McPHAIL & CO.'S PIANO FORTE ESTABLISHMENT. 


In our advertising columns will be found an announcement of | 
the removal of Messrs. A. M. McPHaIL & Co.'s Piano Forte fac- | 
tory and warerooms from No. 514 to the fine iron front building | 
No. 385 Washington Street, near the Adams House, formerty oc- ! 
cupied by Chase Brothers & Co. The establishment embraces, | 
besides the spacious building above referred to, a still more ex- 
tensive brick block in the rear, six stories high, with continuous 
floors one hundred feet in length, ending and opening on Avery 
Street. The blocks are connected by bridges, from different sto- 
ries, and the visitor will readily perceive the peculiar adapted- 
ness of the premises to the piano business. The various apart- 


ments are finely arranged with referenco to light and ventilation, | 


and while every branch is under the convenient superintendence 
of the respective master workmen, the whole establishment is 
directly within the reach and immediate supervision of the prin- 
cipals. The buildings contain a working capacity of about 18,000 
square feet, and afford ample facilities for finishing twenty pianos 
per week. 

In their extensive manufacture the best materials are used 
throughout, and great care is taken that only first class workmen, 
of long experience and acknowledged skill, are employed. 

By haviog always followed this plan, McPhail & Co have es- 
tablished for their pianos a reputation second to none made in 
this country. In full support of this claim, the manufacturers 
have in their p i the i 1 testi ials of many of 
the mest prominent and esteemed resident and foreign artists and 
musical critics, with many others from private citizens of the 
highest character, both in this country and the British Provinces, 
upon which they confidently rely. 

The doors of Messrs. McPhail & Co.'s elegant warerooms will 
always be open td the public, and especially the protession, whose 
= will at all times be welcome. The musical public is to 

¢ congratulated upon having so tine a stock of pianos to select 
from as will always be found at this new establishment, and such | 
courteous attention as will always be met with.—Advertiser. 








A CAPITAL BOOK FOR BOYS. 


Tre Drummer Boy, by the author of “Father Brighthopes,” is 
not so hackneyed as its title. The newspapers teem with anec- 
dotes of brave little warriors, and the boys hear and burn with 
enthusiasm, counting the months or years before they can be old | 


PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 
MRS. A. ALLEN, 
A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 


Her preparations for the Hair have not only the largest sale in 
the United States and Canada, but within the past few years, to 
| supply the immen’e demand from foreign countries, depots for 
their exclusive sale have been opened in London and Liverpool. 
Also in Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 

| WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 

| Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens the Hair, pre- 
| Vents its falling or turning grey and imparts to ita beautful, 
glossy appearance. It never fails 


\ 


TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 
To its Original Youthful Color. 
IT IS NOT A DYE, 


! but acts directly upon the roots of the Hair, giving them the nata- 
| ral nourishment required. producing the same vitality and luxu- 
| rious quant ty as in youth. It will restore it on bald places, re- 
| quires no preparation of the hair, and is easily applied by one's 
self. One bottle will usually last for a year, as after the hair is 
once restored, occasional applications once in three months will 
| ensure against grey hairs tothe most advanced age. 


THE RESTORER REPRODUCES. 


THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTIFIES. 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 


is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dressing alone 
often restores, and never fails to invigorate, beautify and re- 


enough to go. This book is just the one to put into their eager | tresh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky and glossy, and disposing 


hands. It is in the main a very truthful book. Its young hero 
was ardent and generous, full of confidence in himself, and in 
his ability to conquer temptations he had never met. He found 





it to remain in any desired position. 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 


a wide difference between the camp and the fireside. Hitherto | whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal. Nolady's 


his virtuous efforts had been easy, for they won praise and es- | 


toilet is complete without it. 
edis truly wonderful. 


The rich, glossy appearance impart- 
At cleanses the Hair, removes all dandruff, 


teem ; now they were hard, for they met with ridicule or aver- | and imparts to ita most delightful fragrance. It will prevent the 
sion. Sorely tempted and sadly falling, he was yet true to his | Hair from falling out, and is the most economical and valuable 


blessed birth and breeding; he rose again, he struggled nobly up- 
ward from a debasement fereign alike to his tastes and habits, 
he built upon the ruins of his boyish innocence a firm edifice of 
manly, Christian virtue.— Springfield Republican. 4 


J. E. TILTON & CO., BOSTON, PUBLISHERS. 
3l—iw 





REMOVAL. 

G. LAMKIN having removed to his new store, No. 5 TREMONT 
Row, (next door to Copeland’s,) and the largest retail establish- 
ment of the kind in New England, takes pleasure in calling the 
attention of the reader of the Companion to his unrivalled stock 
of custom-made Boots and Shoes, which he will sell at the lowest 
cash prices. Skop-worn goods at half-price. 

G. LAMKIN, 5 Tremont Row, 


33—4w Formerly No. 9. 





REMOVAL. 


A. M. McPHAIL & CO., 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
Have removed from 514, to the more central and extensive prem- 

at 


385 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
, 
Where a splendid stock of their UNRIVALLED STAR PIANOS 
will be fer sale and to let. 
Among the distinguished musi¢ians who use and recommend 
the STAR SCALE PIANOS, are Mesdames BISHOP, FABGRI 
and VARIAN; also, Messrs. MULDER, HOFFMAN, and others. 


A. M. McPHAIL & CO., 
385 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 
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THE SABBATH SCHOOL GEM. 


A new Hymn and Tune Book just published, containing 128 
pages of choice and popular music for Sabbath Schools. 


BY A. HULL. 


Price, in cloth, 30 cents each; $3 per dozen; in paper covers, 
$2 per dozen; $15 per hundred. Sample copies sent by mail, | 
postage free, upon the receipt of 20 cents, the retail price. 

{2 Please examine before purchasing elsewhere. 

33—4w H. V. DEGEN & SON, 21 Cornhill. 





DAVIS & CO., 
PHOTOGRAPH ARTISTS, 
CORNER OF WINTER AND WASHINGTON STREETS, 
ENTRANCE No. 2 WINTER STREET, 

BOSTON. 

Photographs of every size and description taken in the best 


manner; plain finish, colored, or in India Ink, at prices ranging 
from $1 to $30. 

Fine copies of old, or partially faded Daguerreotypes taken. 
Persons having such Daguerreotypes of deceased relatives should 
have them attended to at once. 


CARD PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Now so much in favor with the public, at $2,50 per dozen, equal, 
if not superior, to any in this country. 


OVER ONE MILLION OF MINIATURES 


Have been made at their rooms within the past nine years,—more 
than one to every house in the New England States. 


THE ORIGINAL 


TWENTY FIVE CENT AMBROTYPE AND ONE DOLLAR 
PHOTOGRAPH ROOMS, 


Corner of Winter and Washington Streets, Boston. 
32—3m 





NEW TEN DOLLAR LIBRARY. 


A fine new Library, consisting of forty of the choicest books 
from our new catalogue. These books have been warmly com- 
mended by the press throughout the country as being of extraor- 
dinary merit. 


The books are new, with beautiful illustrations, substantial 
binding, and low prices. 
This is one of THE BEST 


SABBATH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
ever offered to the public. 
N. BROUGTON, Jr., Depositary, 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
32—6w BOSTON. 





HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, PARLOR GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO FORTES, 
At their New Warerooms, 
272 WASHINGTON (NEAR BEDFORD) STREET, BOSTON. 





t2™ We solicit a careful examination of our entirely new scale 
Pianos, with greatly improved action, and Suspension Bridge, 
producing a volume and quality of tone far superior to our former 
manufacture. Our smail size 7 oct. Piano is pronounced “the 
neatest and best Parlor instrument extant; while our Square 
Grand has the power of many full Concert Grand Fianos. 

ge Every instrument warranted for five vears. 

Second-hand instruments taken in exchange, and for sale. 

INustrated Catalogues of Pianos sent free, by mail, on applica- 
tion. 32—ly 


Hair Dressing known. 


| effect and entire satisfaction. 


Millions of bottles suld every year. 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


HAIR RESTORER 


AND 
ZYLOBALSAMU™M. 


THE GREAT UNEQUALLED PREPARATIONS FOR 
RESTORING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING 
AND DRESSING THE HAIR. 


VALUABLE TESTIMONY. 


Rev. A. WEBSTER, Boston, Ms., writes: “I have used, through 
the advice of personal friends, Mrs. S. A. Allen's World's Hair 
Restorer and Zylobalsamum, for several months past, with great 
lam now neither bald nor grey. 
My hair was dry and britue, but has regained the softness of its 
earlier years.” 

TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION, 


Rev. H. V. Decen, Boston, Mass., writes: ““That Mrs. 8. A, 
Allen’s World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum promote the 
growth of tae hair where baldness has commenced, | have the ev- 
idence of my own eyes." 


REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 


8. RANDALL, Es@., Sullivansville, N. Y., says in a letter recent- 
ly, of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum: “It is the best dressing 
for the hair we can get, and the most called for. Her Hair Re- 
storer is a valuable remedy for baldness and greyness. 1 could 
procure many testimonials, but their fame js already too well 
established to require them.” 


DOCTORS APPROVE. 


Dr. J. R. DILtincHam, Edgartown, Dukes Co., Mass., writes 
“One of my family whose hair had been grey for a number of 
years, commenced using Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restor- 
er and Zylobalsamum, without any faith in its virtues, but con- 
trary to expectation, the hair is now of a natural color, life-like 
and beautiful.” 


ONE BOTTLE DID IT. 


Rev. 8S. B. Morvey, Attleboro’, Mass., writes: “The effect of 
Mrs. S. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer has been to ‘change the 
crown of glory’ belonging to old men to the original hue of youth. 
This was done by a single bottle. Others of my acquaintances 
have used it with the same effect. The Zylobalsamum I regard 
as an invaluable dressing for the hair.” 


EVERYBODY PRAISES. 


Rev. WM. Portevs, Stanwich, Ct., writes; “Mrs. 8. A. Allen's 
World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum have met my most san- 
guine expectations, in causing my hair to grow on bald spots. I 
have recommended it to my friends, and they all speak highly of 
it, after use.” 


THOROUGHLY TESTED. 


Rev. H. J. CAMPBELL, pastor ofthe First Baptist church, Lan- 
caster, N. H., under date of Sept. 26, 1860, writes: “I have used 
Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum, 
and can cordially recommend them to those who wish to have 
their grey hair restored to its original color. I am satisfied that 
the Restorer is not a Dye, as I have thoroughly tested it.” 


FROM A DISTINGUISHED MINISTER. 


Rev. B. P. Stone, D. D., Concord, N. H., writes: ‘Having 
made an experiment of Mrs. S. A. Allen's World's Hair Kestor- 
er and Zylobalsamum, I can truly say it is successful. My hair. 
which was quite gray, is now restored to its original color. i 
recommend them to the public as the best articles yet discovered 
for the hair.” 


PRIZES THEM HIGHLY. 


Rev. AMos BLANCMARD, Meriden, N. H., writes : “I think very 
highly of Mrs. #. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsa- 
mum. Both myself and wife’ have used them with the most sat- 
isfactory results.” These preparations are exported largely in 
Europe, and have a world-wide reputation. 


THIRTY YEARS YOUNGER. 


Rev. B. Bruce, D. D., Newmarket, Gallatin, Co., Ill , writes: 
“J have tried Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylo- 





balsamum. They actedlikeacharm. My hair is as it was thir- 
ty years ago. If you wish a reference from me, I will give it wil- 
lingly.” 

PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY. 


Rev. Jas. Hoyt, Pastor of First Pres! eertan, church, Orange, 
N J., writes: “I have used Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum or 
World's Hair Dressing with very great benefitin my family. Its 
cleansing and healing ope Sega removing dandruff, and giving 
the hair a natural and healthy tone and softness, surpass those 
of any preparation known to me.” 


REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 


§. RANDALL, EsqQ., Sullivansville, N. Y., says,in a letter re- 
cently, of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum : “It is the best dress- 
ing for tne hair we can get, and the mostcalled for. Her Hair 
Restorer is a valuable remedy for baldness and grayness, I could 

rocure many testimonials, but their fame is already too well es- 
tablished to require them.” 





aa” We think that if these fail to convince, nothing less than @ 
trial will. Some few dealers try to sell articles on which they can 
make more profit than on these; always insist on having these, 


Weaspire to have the best, not the lowest priced. One bottle 
of the Restorer will last a year; $1,50 per bottle. Balsam 37% 
cents per bottle. 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


HAIR RESTORER 


AND 
ZYLOBALSAMU™M. 


THE GREAT UNEQUALLED PREPARATIONS FOR 
RESTORING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING 
AND DRESSING THE HAIR. 

Bold by Druggists throughout the World. 


DEPOT, 198 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK, 
49—lyp 
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ARTILLERY AND PROJECTILES. 


Cannons and guns, all that belongs to them, and | 
all that is shot out of them, go under the general 
name of ordnance stores. There are many differ- 
ent kinds of cannon. While nearly all the muskets 
used in our army are of the same size and shape, 
there is quite a variety in the shape and size of the | 
artillery used. 

Very large cannons, that cannot be easily moved 
about, are called siege guns. ‘They are used prin- 
cipally in forts. ‘They are mounted on heavy car- 
riages, whose wheels move on a wooden or iron 
track, so that the cannon can be run back while it | 
is loaded, and then run forward again to be fired. | 
* When it is fired through a hole in the wall of the} 
fort it is called a casemate gun; and when from} 
the top of the wall, it is called a barbette gun. A) 
casemate gun ean fire, of course, in only one direc- | 
tion; but a barbette gun can be turned so as to} 
fire in almost any direction. . 

Field guns are those that an army takes with it 
on the march. They are usually six or twelve 
pounders. ‘Chey are sometimes of brass and some- 
times of iron, while siege guns are always iron. 
They are mounted on four-wheeled carriages drawn 
by four or eight horses. 

“Every field gun is followed by a wagon called its 
caisson, in which ammunition is carried. The can- 
non without the caisson would be as useless as a 
stove without any fire in it. 

Field guns are not all alike. Those of the ordi- 
nary length are called cannon, and those that are 
shorter are called howitzers, while the shortest kind 
of all are called mortars. Mortars are used also in 
forts and on vessels. They are to throw shell. 
Some field guns are made of brass, some of iron, 
and some of steel. Some are rifled and some are 
smooth-bored. Some are made so that the ball or 
shell can be put in at the breech or large end, which 
is toward those who fire the piece. But most of 
them have to be loaded by putting the powder and 
ball in at the muzzle or smaller end, and driving 
or ramming them down into the bottom of the 
chamber or bore. ‘ 

What is shot out of guns is called ammunition. 
It is said to be “loose” when the powder and the 
ball are separate. It is said to be “fixed” when 
they are fastened together. Fixed ammunition for 
cannon is like cartridges for muskets. ‘The amount 
of powder necessary to throw the projectiles is put 
up with it. he larger the bore or caliber of a 
gun, the coarser the powder must be. In that used 
in 64-pounder siege guns some of the grains are as 
large as peas. 

A projectile is what is put in the cannon with the 
powder, to be shot out by it. There are three 
principal kinds of projectiles. Sotid balls.—These 
used to be made round; but now they are all 
made conical. ‘They look somewhat like an acorn. 
The front end is sharp, so that it will cut and tear 
wherever it strikes, and the other end, against | 
which the powder is placed, is flat. ‘These conical | 
balls are twice or three times as long as they are | 
thick? 

Shells are of the same shape with the solid shot, 
but are hollow, and filled with powder. There is a 
slow match or fuse attached to them, so that the 
sheil will explode about the time it strikes the place 
it is aimed at. If the shell bursts at the right time 
it may kill a great many; for its explosion is like 
the firing of a dozen cannon right in the midst of 
the enemy. The third kind of projectiles consists 
of a number of small balls or pieces of iron, put 
into a cannon, in order that they may scatter and 
thus kill more than a single large ball. These 
smuller balls are sometimes tied up in canvas 
bags, und sometimes put up in tin cans like those 
we put fruit in. In the former case they are called 
grape shot, and in the latter canister shot. Some- 
times shells are filled with musket balls, or with 
small pieces of iron so that when the shell explodes 
these will be scattered all about. These are called 
Shrapnell shells. At short range they are very de- 
structive. 

Rifled cannon will throw shot or shell three or 
four miles. But cannonading is usually done at a 
distance of from one to two miles.—Christian 
Herald. 


THE GUTTA-PERCHA TREE. 


The tree called the Isonandra Gutta, which fur- 
nishes the gutta-percha, is a native of the Indian 
Archipelago and the adjacent lands. A few years 
since this substance, now of such widely extended 
use, was totally unknown in Europe; for though 
from time immemorial the Malays employed it for 
making the handles of their hatchets and creeses, 
it was only in the year 1843 that Mr. Montgomery, 
an English surgeon, having casually become ac- 
quainted with its valuable properties, sent an ac- 
count of it, with samples, to the Royal Society, for 
which he received its gold medal. The fame of 
the new article spread rapidly throughout the 
world; scieace and speculation seized upon it with 
equal eagerness; it was immediately analyzed, 
studied, and tried in every possible way, so that it 
is now as well known and as extensively used as if 
it had been in our possession for centuries. The 
Isonandra Gutta is a large high tree, with a dense 
crown of rather small dark green leaves, and a 
round, smooth trunk. The white blossoms change 
into a sweet fruit, containing an oily substance fit 
for culinary use. The wood is soft, spongy, and 
contains longitudinal cavities, filled with brown 
stripes of gutta-percha. The original method of 
the Malays, for collecting the resin, consisted in 
felling se tree, which was then placed in a slanting 
position, soas to enable the exuding fluid to be 
collected in banana leaves, This barbarous pro- 
ceeding, which, from the enormous demand which 
suddenly arose for the gutta, Would soon have 
brought the rapidly-rising trade to a suicidal end, 
fortunately became known before it was too late, 





and the resin is now gathered in the same manner | 
as caoutchouc, by making incisions in the bark, 
with a pret oe A collecting the thin, white, 
milky fluid which exudes in large vessels, and al- 
lowing it to evaporate in the sun, or over the fire. | 


| The solid residuum, which is the gutta-percha of 


commerce, is finally softened in hot water, and 
pressed into the form of slabs or flat pieces, gener- 
ally a foot broad, and a foot and a half long, and 
three inches thick. Gutta-percha has many prop- 
erties in common with caoutchouc, being complete- 
ly insoluble in water, tenacious but not elastic, and 
an extremely bad conductor of caloric and electric- | 
ity. The uses of gutta-percha are manifold. It | 
serves for water-pipes, for vessels fit for the recep- | 
tion of alkaline or acid liquids which would corrode 

metal or wood, for surgical implements, for boxes, | 
baskets, combs, and a variety of other articles.— | 
Hartwig’s Tropical World. 





VARIETY. 


ehdbdltaitiveds 
CLOVES AND ALLSPICE. 


Cloves are produced by a tree which is a native 
of the Molucca Islands, and were, like nutmegs, a 
long time under the exclusive control of the Dutch 
government, who for many years would not allow 
the trees to grow upon any except the Island of 
Amboyna, from whence the highest priced cloves 
stillcome. ‘The tree is from fifteen to thirty feet 
high, with large, aromatic leaves and bunches of 
very fragrant flowers. The spice is the unopened | 

ower-buds, which are beaten off by means of rods, 
and then dried. The little ball, at the top of the 
clove, is the unexpanded petals; by softening the 
clove in hot water these can be carefully laid open 
by means of a pin. The main portion of the clove 
is what would be the fruit if it was allowed to go 
on and ripen. Our word “clove” comes to us from 
the French clow, a nail. That being the name by | 
which the French call them, on account of their | 
resemblance to a little nail. They contain a good 
deal of volatile oil, upon which their value depends. | 
This oil is sometimes extracted in part, and the, 
cloves afterwards sold. These can be told by their 
lighter color, and by having the buttons or rounded 
portion broken off. Cloves readily absorb a con- 
siderable amount of moisture, and it is the custom | 
of large dealers to keep them in rather a damp| 


{ary in order to make them weigh heavily and} 


ook fresh and plump. It is bad economy to buy | 
cloves, or any other spice, in the ground state, as, | 
aside from the risk of adulteration, the oil is ab-| 
sorbed by the paper in which they are put up. 
Allspice is from a.tree, nearly related to the clove | 
tree; it grows in the West Indies, where it is 
largely cultivated for the spice, which in this in- 
stance is the fruit. The berries are gathered when 
green, for if allowed to remain on the trees until 
ripe they have an unpleasant flavor. The name 
allspice was because it was thought to have the 
flavor of cloves, cinnamon and nutmegs, combined. 
—LHxchange. | 
ee 


GREENBACKS FOR FODDER. | 


A most singular circumstance occurred yesterday 
in the town of Wright, near Berlin, in Ottawa 
County, about ten miles from this city. Mr. 
Thomas G. Harris called at our office, and narrated 
the following: He had been at work during the 
early part of the day on the highway, in that town, 
with his oxen, during which t:me a gentleman 
called to pay him two hundred and five dollars, 
which he did in greenbacks, except five. There 
were fifteen pieces of this money, varying from fif- 
ty to five dollars. They were carefully rolled up, 
and a string tied around them, and, as a matter of 
safety, placed in the bottom of his dinner-pail, and 
left in the wagon. Having occasion to go a short 
distance away, he placed his oxen so as to feed 
from the wagon, and was absent from them a short 
time. On his return he found his dinner-pail over- 
turned—-his dinner and money gone. Diligent 
search was made for the money, but without suc- 
cess. There was but one conclusion left—one or 
the other of the oxen had eaten both dinner and 
money. Here wus a dilemma; which ox had eaten 
it, and how could it be restored. The peculiar ru- , 
minating quality of this institution made it very 
dangerous for the depositors. Something must be 


| done, and speedily, or else the chance to invest in 
| five-twenty’s would be gone. 
| Mr. Harris. 


A thought struck 
He resolved to kill both oxen, and 
make a thorough search among the assets of the 
bank for evidence or preferment. He accordingly 
concluded to dispatch the master ox first, as he 
wisely concluded he would appropriate the lion’s 
share to himself. This was immediately done, 
when, much to his delight he found the wad of 
money, but little injured, in the stomach of the ox. 
We are credibly informed that Mr. Harris is one 
of the most reliable and truthful men in the coun- 
try.— Grand Rapids Democrat, June 17. 


—_~~@——__—_—_——_——. 
THE UGLIEST PLANT IN EXISTENCE. 


At a recent meeting of the Linnwan Society, 
London, Mr. J. D. Hooker described a new plant, 
which he characterized as not only structurally the 
most peculiar, but it is probably the ugliest plant 
that has ever been seen. It was discovered by Dr. 
Welwitsch beyond the northern limits of Cape 
‘Town, Southern Africa, and has received the name 
of Welwitschia mirabilis. It is a stunted-looking 
kind of tree, whose summit never reaches more than 
two feet above the level of the ground, while its 
short, woody trunk never possesses more than two 
leaves. ‘These extraordinary leaves are, in point 
of fact, the expanded seed-lobes, or cotyledons, 
which make their appearance as soon as the young 
plant rises out of the ground; and, what is still 
more astonishing, these aforesaid leaves live, grow, 
and remain attached to the stumpy trunk during 
the entire life of the tree, which, it is calculated, 
lives at least one hundred years. We may also 


| further observe that these two persisting foliar or- 


gans spread out laterally, in some fine examples of 

the Welwitschia attaining, each of them, a length 

of nearly six feet. The flowering axes shoot up 

from the summit of the trunk, which is flattened at 
the top, and, like a folded card-table, is divided by 
a central line into two equal halves, The root is 

conical, and longer than that part of the trunk 

which appears above the ground. There are many 

other points of peculiar scientific interest connected 

with the form and structure of this astonishing | 
plant.— Annual of Scientific Discovery. 





PARTICULAR NOTICES. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS and Private individuals who 
plate replenishing their libraries are kindly invited 6 
first call. I keep, in addition to my own issues, the bo 
the Publishing Societies, as during the past ten years, 

The plan I have of lete adopted, of giving a trade dises 
Sabbath Schools, gives imiversal favor. Any sehoo) send bald, 
thetr own Catalogue, and indicating the ‘amount they wise 
vest, can have the selection made fer them with the priv) 
returning any books they choose to reject after an exami," 
This new feature of trade commends itselt to all our fab 
school friends, and I am eonstantly supplying libraries 9, a 
principle in all parts of New England. aa 


3 HENRY HOYT, 9 Corxgn, 
GOULD & LINCOLN, 


Cent. 
Rive », 
Oks 6, , 















































































































































































































































































— 59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON,: NUMB: 
a Publish the following CHOICE BOOKS FOR THE Fayy 
ee O8 HIS FARE we | either of which will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipe 
The Almeda (Cal.) Herald tells the following price. _ a 4 _ oe 
. i. . LESSONS AT THE CROSS; or, Spiritual Truths Famj,, ST 
anecdote of Ex-Gov. Weller, which is worth pub-| Exhibited im their Relations to Christ. By Samuel Hoy, OLMS 
“a: 6m0o, cloth, 75 cents. ad 
lishing: | An excelent and popular book. — 
6 * | EVENINGS WITH THE DOCTRINES. By Nehemiah Ady 
It seems that a few days since one of those per-| ‘p. b. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. atl : 
aT j ; 7 .|RELIGIUUS PRUOGKESS ; Discourses on the Developne, 
sons who are often met with in this country seek- | RELIGIOUS ie ete. By Wun, R Willams. bf “a 
ing for employment, came to the premises of his | cloth, 85 cents. : i “| don 
Excellency, and found him pruning his vineyard, | THE BEUTER LAND ore ane ets eo, cloth, Se cane Fe 
which employment made it necessary to divest him- | Kirro’s POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA VE BIBLICAL Linky, change Mm 
self of his coat, and altogether give him the out- | | te ag ggg Kitto, D.D. Wit ustrauons. Svo,t nM | wear th 
ward appearance of a day laborer. ‘The stranger. MALCOM'S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. By Howard yg So said 
+over e rom, D. D. l6mo, cloth, 60 cents. 
ps apesonee: the Governor, and the following collo-| yOrtiexs OF Ib WISE AND GOOD. By Jabez Buns, whe hed 
4 : D. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. _ 
avy oe * MY MOTHER; or, Recollections of Maternal Influence, 3, wear to 8 
I say, captain, does the man who owns these New England Clergyman. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 4 
premises want to hire any more help ?” | THE CHURCH IN EAKNEST. By Rev.doln A. James, jy, “It has 
oN . I hi k - ] cloth, 40 cents. li d ae 
o sir, I think not; he has all the help he! cukisriAN PROGRESS. By John A. James, I8mo, clei replied ; 
é r ” ; cents. . 
— oS penoee + oy | MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, late missiong, on withot 
Right nice place this? } Burmah. With an Introductory Essay, by Wm. k. Wii, be very U 
“Yes, this is a very nice farm.” i - eniiniaals . f 
a a - ’ A WREATH AROUND THE 3 Or, Scripture Truth sk 
“Well, captain, if it is a fair question, what | lustrated. By Rev. A. Morton Brown, Tomo, cloth, tw rine a 8 
, 9” !A LAMP TO THE PATH; or, the e in the Heart, the en 
wages do you get here! and the Market-place. By W.K.‘Iweedie, D.D. lémo, cat 
“O, I only get my board and clothes, and noth- | Sill ines ments en! tals thateents but not 
s | SEEv-TIME AN EST; or, § eap Wel 
ing to brag of at that.” | A Book for the Young. l6mo, cloth, 63 cenis. ore and wher 
“You must be harder up than I am, to work for | THE GUIDING STAR; or, the Bible God's Message. By Loy, his moth 
h ‘ ” | Payson Hopkins. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents c 1s M 
them prices. | PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or, Book 01 ogy “she 
The Governor allowed his interrogator to depart Eatersotnmens: ond Sonepanion.. Be i, Boens, Newcombe, W:) e ] 
. . . ° b: . nu tru dy ’ oe . i 
without correcting his mistake, and he continued | KIND WOKDS FOR CHILDREN, to Guide them to the fe time, if 
ing-kni | of Peace. By Kev Harvey Newcomb. Il6mo, cloth, 42 cen, _ 
to use the pruning-knife. AGNES HOPE LOUN'S SCHOOLS AND-HOLIDAYS. yy _ 
Vliphant. Il6mo, cloth, 63 cents. «“O no 
—_~or- 
SUMMER. ¢w@™ True secrets _— = cases of ay ay dndigesion his umbt 
avi : = Bilious Complaints, Headache, when caused by a foul stoma), i 
Long grass swaying = the playing Dyspepsia, bese of Appetite, Liver Complaints, Jaundice, ke. boy rh 
Of the almost wearied breeze ; Take a single Hunnewell’s Eclectic Pull every second or thin, then clos 
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